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ABSTRACT 

Some six hundred educators were studied in depth to 
determine their experiences with innovation, the influences of 
recognized diffusion agents upon their adoption of innovations, the 
characteristics of selected target audiences in relation to the 
adoption of innovations to personal practice, and relationships 
between five distinguishable stages of innovation adoption described 
by rural sociologists and the adoption- process described by randomly 
selected educators. Among the many findings of the study were that; 
most of the innovative activity was incidental to the operation and 
financing of the established order; most of the innovations discussed 
were drawn from outside the environ of the practitioner and used 
intact or after modifications; personel, direct involvement type 
diffusion strategies (colleague contact, workshops, institutes, 
courses) were more popular with innovative subjects. It was also 
found that innovators have more information sources and more 
cosmopolite sources of information than do non- inn ova tors. The 
five-step pattern of innovation diffusion commonly seen in 
agriculture (awarenessyinterest/evaluation/trial/adoption) was found 
to be relatively applicable to the field of education. (JY) 
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CHAPTER ONEi THE PROBLEM 



■f 



An Orientation 



More time, talent and fiscal resources have been directed toward the dis- 
cipline of education since the termination of World War IX than during any 
comparable period within the recorded history of mankind. This effort has had 
a profound effect upon all levels and areas of scholarly inquiry, David Clark 
and Egon Cuba capture the flavor of these achievements in the following passage 

A century ago foreign language in .ruction emphasized 
the "dead" classical languages which were taught by rote; 
now we emphasize modern very-much- alive languages which are 
taught with electronic equipment, A century ago Spencer and 
Huxley were pleading for the introduction of a few basic 
science elements into the curriculum; today the humanists 
are pleading with educators not to permit science to engulf 
the rest of the curriculum, A century ago the well-equipped 
school was a one-room edifice with a pot-bellied stove, a 
b? ackboard , and a map- case ; nowadays school buildings are 
designed to conform to carefully prepared "educational spe- 
cif ications" and contain libraries, laboratories, counseling 
spaces, individual study carrells, and the like, A century 
ago a high school graduate with a few months of "normal" 
training could qualify to teach; now we insist on University 
graduation, carefully supervised practice teaching experience, 
and a lengthy probationary period before issuing a "permanent" 
certificate, 

Yet, in spite of these attainments, the so-called "average" American 
school lags considerably behind the so-called "best" schools. This lag has 
been estimated to be. as much as twenty-five to fifty years. While such a 
lag may be considered to be desirable in some quarters, it is becoming appar- 
ent that it is preventing many schools from making suitable adjustments to 
very rapid social changes. 



^Bavid Clark and Egon Cuba of Ohio State University 
Change", an unpublished paper presented to' the U.S 



March, 1964. 
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Within the pedagogical community there are established channels of com- 
munication to diffuse innovations. These channels tend to be based upon face- 
to-face contacts and various forms of media. Specific manifestations of this 
communication network includes 

1, Institutes NSF , NDEA, or AS CD) 

2# Workshops, in-service programs, etc, 

3* Designated demonstration centers (i, e. , campus demonstra- 
tion schools) 

4* Various forms of media 

5, Local, state, and national meetings of education groups 

6, Designated job slots (i.e. , certain administrative posts 
or publisher's field, personnel) 

7, Undergraduate and graduate teacher education programs 

Little evidence now exists to assess the degree to which each of these chan- 
nels actually contributes to and effects educational change. 

That is, do educators change their practice as a result of exposure to 
journals, to short-term meetings, to long-term meetings, to the work of asso- 
ciates, to some other source or to a combination of sources? Will a particu- 
lar diffusion vehicle work sometimes and not others. If this seens so, can 
crucial factors be isolated that relate to success and failure? These and 
other questions motivated the researchers to seek baseline data pertaining to 
the effectiveness of established communication channels in terms of the diffu- 
sion and utilisation of knowledge about educational innovations . 



The Diffusion and Utilization of an Unusual Dance 



Imagine yourself enjoying a summer vacation at an isolated mountain resort 
in upstate New Hampshire , You and about one hundred guests at the resort have 
just been introduced to a brand new rock-and-roll style dance by the Social 
Director, The dance — lets call it the fr Burp fl - was developed by the Director 
in association with several friends and resort employees. After the first 



evening, most guests understood the "Burp"; practically all were "Burp" 
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enthusiasts within three or four days. Two months after the "Burp's" introduc- 
tion, people throughout the New England and Middle Atlantic states were undu- 
lating and contorting in its name. Before the following Winter Season passed, 
the "Burp" was being enjoyed coast to coast* And by late Spring, the dance 
was being frequently performed in London, Paris, and Rome bistros* 

Now, why did the "Burp" capture the fancy of so many people so quickly? 
Since this is a hypothetical situation (but not out of line - remember Chubby 
Checker and the Huckle-buck) , we can make appropriate inferences about the 
phenomenon that transpired, A product, in this case an appealing dance, was 
introduced to a captive audience by the dance innovator. The product was 
enjoyable, free, easily learned, and readily transported. Hence, the target 
audience adopted it, used it at the resort, and presumably used it upon re- 
turning home* Three means of diffusion were thus initiated: first, the 

Social Director and his friends made the dance a regular part of their social 
repertoire and they performed the dance in the Northern New Hampshire environ; 
second, guests at the resort diffused the dance to their respective home com- 
munities and in effect created a snow-ball situation; and third, in all pro- 
bability the Social Director was called upon to teach and to display the "Burp" 
in new settings (i.e*, metropolitan night clubs, television shows, etc*). Each 
means described is informal in the sense that little, if any, effort was made 
to follow-up progress made by recipients of dance instruction. Yet, the dance 
profoundly influenced the behavior of people who enjoy performing and watching 
rock-and-roll dancing . 

To recapitulate, a new product was offered to a captive audience by its 
creator. Since the product was easily utilized and proved to be extremely 
marketable, the captive audience bought it. Their acceptance was the initial 
step in an* uncharted series of events which served to diffuse the innovation 
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to appropriate, but unspecified, target audiences. And, its international 
popularity served as a measure of the degree to which knowledge of the dance 
was utilized. Several roles stand out in this process, namely, an innovator 
demonstrator, performers, and interested consumers. Here is an account of 
knowledge which has been successfully diffused and utilized, A model can be 
extracted from this account which is not at all complicated, but; which might 
prove to be generalizabie to other circumstances. Dance innovators, racon- 
teurs, and innovative physical educators, for example, might profit from a 
knowledge of this simplistic model. 

Unfortunately, most innovations worthy of widespread utilization demand 
diffusion strategies far more complex than those employed when popularizing 
the "Burp", Technical knowledge often is essential, and this calls for spe- 
cialized personnel. Imagine the, structure of models that represent the dif- 
fusion and utilization of the Salk polio vaccine, of hybrid corn, or of a 
specialized missile defense system. In each instance, knowledge of the inno- 
vation is essential for specialized personnel who intend to deal with it. 

Merely building a better mousetrap will not bring the world of pedagogy 
to one's door. More is at stake than the better mousetrap if an innovator 
wishes to influence a designated target audience. Two examples are offered 
to support such a contention. 



Two soluti on s worthy of adoption : 

The firs t example pertains to the experiences and failures of Joseph 
Mayer Rice, Robert M.W, Travers aptly depicts the plight of Rice in the fol- 
lowing manner; 

Rice was a physician by profession, but after a rather 
brief practice of medicine during the years of 1881-88 became 
interested in problems of education and left for a two-year 
visit to Europe where he studied pedagogy and psychology at 
two great centers of educational thought, namely, Jena and 
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Leipzig, Rice undoubtedly came under the Herbartian influ- 
ence as well as that of Wundt and in 1890 returned to America 
fired with a zeal for educational reform. Like most re- 
formers, his immediate impulse was to tell the public in 
strong terms that the time for reform had coma, and this he 
did in a forceful article picturesquely entitled "Need 
School Be A Blight to Child-Life" (1891) , In this article 
he compared some schools he had observed in Germany where 
"education is regulated more or less mechanically". Per- 
haps the readers considered the comparison of German Schools 
with American schools invidious. Public reaction was nil. To 
bring his case before an even wider public and to expand in 
detail on the need for educational reform he followed his 
article with a book entitled: THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 

THE UNITED STATES (1893) in which he summarized the observa- 
tions he had made on 1200 teachers located in various schools 
from Boston to Philadelphia in the East to St. Louis and 
Minneapolis in the Middle West, The book, was hardly more 
successful than the article. Educators paid no attention to 
the opinions of a layman, who in professional circles rapidly 
became dubbed as a crackpot. Legend relates that he was met 
with jeers when he attempted to present his findings to a 
meeting of the National Education Association, 

Like most reformers. Rice was a man dedicated to his 
cause. If his observations in the classroom were to be 
brushed aside as the worthless opinions of an amateur, then 
what he r\eeded was a carefully collected compilation of facts . 

In terms of the mood of educators in Germany, from which he 
had so recently returned, this was to be not only the pre- 
ferred, but also the only sound way of producing educational 
change. Thus in 1895 he set out to collect Information about 
the skills of school eh i-ldren in. arithmetic, spelling, and 
languages and to relate those skills to the way in which the 
children had been taught. On the basis of these studies he 
found that the amount of time devoted to spelling could be 
at least halved without any reduction in the level of skill 
which would be acquired. The results of his study of spel- 
ling appeared in a new article in the FORUM under the fetch- 
ing title of "Futility of the Spelling Grind M (1897) . Other 
articles presented data attacking other aspects of current 
teaching in the schools and finally the entire research enter- 
prise was drawn together in a book entitled SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT IN EDUCATION (1913) . 

Rice * s effort to produce educational reform had abso- 
lutely no effect on his contemporaries. The outcry of public 
indignation which he expected would arise as a result of the 
publication of his research never even reached the level of a 
murmur. Professional educators could not have shown less res- 
ponse to his findings and recommendations, for little reference is 
found to him in the educational literature of the period. Yet 
50 years later one finds that most of the reforms towards which 
he had directed his efforts have been incorporated in education. 
Progressive education of the mid- 30' s might well have derived 
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its charter from the writings of Rice in the mid-90 f s, One 
also finds 50 years later that it is still not the research 
scientist who brings reform to education, ^ 

Unfortunately , Rice does not stand alone. Considerable scientific research 

has been reported in the professional literature since the days of Rice ; yet, 

the impact of these practices seems to be slight. 

The second example was called by Lewis M. Terman "one of the most im- 
portant contributions thus far made to the problems of higher education in 
the United States.” He compared this study to the Flexner report on medical 
education and practice. A bulletin describing the study includes this 
paragraph; 

The study is a landmark in the passing of the system of 
units and credits , which, useful as it was a third of a cen- 
tury ago, is not good enough for American education today. 

On a number of pages the Bulletin emphasizes the fact that 
the package method of academic advancement has served its 
purpose# American higher education appears to be well on 
its way to another stage of development in which promotion, 
at least in college, will be based upon ”the attainments of 
minds thoroughly stored and competent”. The authors urge 
that the student who is ready to go ahead be not hampered 
by traditional, formalized administrative conventions. Aca- 
demic progress is to be governed by demonstrative achievements! 
rather than by the conventional time standards. 

Gan the reader use these clues to identify the study being discussed, and can 

he assess the study T s impact upon contemporary education? 

The study, supported and published by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in 1938 under the Title, The, Student and Knowledge, 
focused upon the relations of secondary and higher education in Pennsylvania, 
William 5. Learned and Ben D, Wood proposed (1) to fix attention primarily on 
the nature, the apparent needs, and the actual achievements of the individual 
student in his successful contacts with existing institutional forms; and 



2 

Robert M.W. Travers, "A Study of the Relationship of Psychological Research 
to Educational Practice”, Training Research and Education , New York : John 

Wiley and Sons, Inc,, 1962, pp. 525-527. 
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(2) to consider the educational performance of school and college as a single 
cumulative process of which, for any given student, should be complementary, 3 
Their investigation consisted of two parts ; first, a comprehenvise examination 
administered to 4,580 graduating seniors in 49 Pennsylvania colleges, presuma- 
bly to depict the accumulated intellectual funds of the class of 1928; and se- 
cond, a comprehensive examination administered to the graduating seniors of 
1928 of the public and private secondary schools of Pennsylvania and to the 
27,000 seniors who enrolled in institutions of higher learning within the state 
again in 1930 and in 1932 presumably to derive a measure of academic growth. 

Their study, referred to as the Pennsylvania Study, was a valuable under- 
taking, It revealed the enormous differences among colleges and among stu- 
dents enrolled in specific colleges; it convincingly exposed the weakness of 
the course-credit system as a measure of educational achievement J it focused 
upon the inadequacies of teacher trainees in Pennsylvania colleges; and as 
the first state-wide evaluative testing survey, it set a new standard for 
systematic research inquiry. 

Now, what impact did the Learned/Wood effort have upon involved educa- 
tional institutions in Pennsylvania in particular and upon educational insti- 
tutions in general that might be influenced by the evidence? Wood wrote in 
1964 that, the situation which was so dramatically exposed is still largely 
with us, "He still have colleges , " he noted, "that regularly graduate classes 
that, in ordinary high school English reading and vocabulary tests, average 
at the senior high level, although there are many colleges whose freshmen 
stand entirely above the whole population of some of these low colleges."^ 

3 Willlam S, Learned and Ben D, Wood, The Student and His Knowledge , New York; 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p.x. 

^Matthew T , Downey , Ben D, Wood; Educational Reformer , Princeton ; Educational 
Testing Service, 1965. pp, 21-22, 
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Perhaps Wood criticized the Impact of his study effort too severely. 

Granted significant variability among given college populations continues , 
the course-credit system still rules the land, and institutional teacher training 
programs leave much to be desired. However, the research approach employed by 
Learned and Wood may yield serendipitous dividends in the hands of contemporary 
psychoraetris ts * Society is placing more and more emphasis upon standardized 5 

independently derived measures to determine a person f s capabilities and perfor- 
mance level. As this approach evolves and matures, the calibre of college 
graduates, the course-credit system, and the training of teachers may be effected 
accordingly. 

Here is an example of a study which was carefully planned and executed, 
which yielded significant information, yet which failed to alter the behavior 
of very many pedagogical practitioners# The account is used to focus upon the 
process of influencing or changing the practice of individuals within institu- 
tional settings. 

Diffusion and utilization factors of importance ; 

These two examples of jobs well done illustrate the point that better 
mouse traps actually exerted little influence upon potential target audiences. 
Undoubtedly, many other similar experiences could have been selected to illus- 
trate the point intended. Now, what must be done above and beyond the efforts 
of Rice, Learned and Wood, to modify the behavior of pedagogical practitioners? 
Analyses of fields that are routinely inf luenced and modified by scientifically 
derived information provide clues to the essence of their success# These fields 
try to incorporate all or part of the following practices; 

1, A network of respected, believable knowledge producers; 

2, A source of venturesome technicians and interpreters; 

3# Facilities for field testing knowledge offered; , : 
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4, Well-defined and respected communication channels 
through which information is effectively offered 
to designated audiences; 

5, An information storage and retrieval service; 

6, A cadre of diffusion agents functioning at a grass 
roots level to insure that worthy knowledge is 
adopted; 

7, Economic incentives for the adaptation of inno- 
vations offered. 

Perhaps the fields of agriculture, medicine, and certain governmental agencies 
best reflect these characteristics* 

When these seven practices are applied to professional education, one can 
readily perceive why innovations offered in that field are received in a hap- 



hazard manner* The field lacks reliable knowledge producers, interpreters 
usually prove to be graduate students who have other competing concerns, market- 
ing strategies seldom are seriously cogitated, and information storage and re- 
trieval is in a primitive state* ' No well-defined and respected communication 
channel exists to effectively diffuse innovations to appropriate target audiences 
A cadre of diffusion agents functioning at the grass roots level is absent. And, 
practitioners are accustomed to adopting innovations offered without benefit of 
evidence of their effectiveness and without clear-cut comprehension of their 
implementation. These statements, taken together, account for the chaotic state 
of innovation diffusion and utilization in the field* 



Change Components To Be Considered 

When components associated with specific illustrations of change are 
studied for the purpose of extracting a set which may be generalized to many 
diverse situations, problems arise* For example, either social disorganization 
or clever marketing may account for the success of a given innovation* 
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As diverse as these factors may appear, both deserve a place in the generalize 
able set under the category conditions for change . If an innovator effervesces 
a fair amount of charisma and if he is willing to delve into the applied 
realities of innovation diffusion and utilization, he will probably be more 
successful than innovators who lack charisma and a flair for application* 
Characteristics of the Innovator are certainly important; yet, they are most 
difficult to delimit for study purposes. The complexity of an innovation die- 
tates a number of subsequent requirements such as specialized personnel, 
training, resources, or facilities; the level of change called for; the for- 
mality of communication channels needed; and the investment of time and 
effort necessary to enable prospective clients to adopt the innovation. 
Fortunately, this component can be treated more easily than the previously 
mentioned components. Finally, characteristics of t he target audience need to 
be taken into account prior to the diffusion effort* In fact, detailed know- 
ledge of the recipients ought to contribute vitally to diffusion strategies 
employed by innovators. Since little is known about educational consumer 
behavior at present, much baseline descriptive work is needed. 

To summarize, conditions for change, characteristics of the innovator, 
the complexity of the innovation, and characteristics of the target audience , 
seem to be overarching factors of importance to the adoption process. Within 
the context of each factor there exists an indeterminate constellation of sub- 
factors , These sub-factors are influenced by the complexity of an innovation 
offered, and can be delineated for study without too much difficulty. Further 
study may ultimately reveal universal sub-factors within each of the four 
overarching categories; however, the amorphous and speculative state of in- 
formation about educational knowledge diffusion and utilization calls for more 
clarity before systematic efforts to uncover such sub-factors can be initiated. 
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Three recent educational innovations commanding much professional atten- 
tion are viewed in the context of the change components mentioned. They are 
PSSC, SRA reading laboratories, and ERIC. PSSC called for complex restructur- 
ing of practice f the reading laboratories amounted to either a simple altera- 
tion or fairly complex restructuring of practice (most adopters fall into the 
former category), and ERIC offered an extension of practice. Each is detailed 
in the following paragraphs. 

The Physical Science Study Committee 
World War II established science as an important bulwark of a free and 
open society. Hence, the increasing concern of scholars through the early 
fifties with the nature of secondary school physics instruction, a declining 
enrollment in college-level physics courses, and a shortage of scientific 
manpower, prompted Jerald Zacharias of M.I.T. to propose an alternative to 
conventional physics instruction. His proposal captured the imagination of 
the scientific community and generated millions of dollars of support from the 
National Science Foundation, 

The development of Zacharias 1 physics curriculum for secondary schools 
can be divided into four stages: 

1, Drawing the outline and developing the curriculum structure . 
This was accomplished at a meeting of some fifty scientists 
in 1956. 

2, Establishing a steering committee . University professors , 
industrial physicists, high school physics teachers, edi- 
tors , and other individuals were assembled, then subdivided 
into five groups. Each group charted a particular develop- 
mental task for the project. One devised apparatus and 
experiments, while the other four drafted textual material, 

A package was completed by 1958, 

3, Pilot testing the completed package , Pilot high schools 
were selected to try out the new physics materials. Com- 
mittee members served as teachers in each experimental 
setting. These teachers and classroom visitors on the 
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conmiittees generated written reactions which served as 
a basis for program revisions. After two years of such 
feedback* the final version began to take shape. Des- 
criptive rather than empirical information (most empiri- 
cal studies initiated lacked rigor) was a prime product 
of the pilot tests. 

4, Diffusing the new curriculum * No clear diffusion stra- 
tegy seamed to emerge from the committee efforts. By 
and large they relied upon the scientific press and in- 
service institutes to diffuse PSSC to practitioners. 

Since the PSSC people were unable to control the train- 
ing activities of the institutes* much variability trans- 
pired, And the institutes seemed less effective as a 
diffusion vehicle than former PSSC committee members. 

Dr. Zacharias certainly possessed the charisma needed to effectively capi- 
talize upon the social disorganization of science instruction in the early 
fifties. The innovation generated* a packaged high school physics curriculum* 
called for specialized training and purchase by potential users » The extent 
of PSSC adoption suggests the working committees were able to cope with the 
innovations complexities. High school teachers of physics were prime targets 
for the package. 



The 5RA Reading Laboratories 



The Science Research Associates reading kits were born out of economic 
necessity. In the early 1950 f s an imaginative teacher was faced with more 
pupils than instructional materials. He solved hie dilemma by cutting up 
some available tests in the room and putting the pieces in the hands of many 
students. 

The plan worked so well* the teacher modified the strategy and then 
offered it to a publisher, SRA, for marketing. The package developed at SRA 
was simple enough to be used by most teachers without formal training. Once 
ready for market* the reading kit was quite attractive* quite logical* and 
quite economical. 
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Marketing strategies included college class demonstrations, mailing 
announcements to pros - Clive users, and personal contact by field represen- 
tatives. These efforts were hampered by a lack of pilot test data, by a lack 
of understanding of the pluses and minuses of the kit, and by an uncertain 
awareness of the potential target audience. 

The reading kits seemed to meet a teacher’s instructional needs, so it 
was adopted. In this instance, the actual innovator wasn’t as important as 
the marketing potential of SRA, The innovation wasn't very complicated and 
it could easily be incorporated within a classroom operation. Elementary 
school reading teachers were the focal point of SRA marketing operations. 

ERIC 



The Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) was created in early 
1964 by the U.S, Office of Education to "facilitate and coordinate information 
storage and retrieval efforts in all areas of educational research". It re- 
flected a need for a centralized information center in the area of education. 
Three USOE officials were instrumental in getting the system off the ground 
and operational. They were assisted by college and university officials who 
were awarded contracts to develop specific aspects of the network. 

By 1967, ERIC consisted of a central management unit within the USOE, 
eighteen clearinghouses located on campuses across the nation, a computer con- 
tractor, an educational document reproduction service, and the use of the 
Government Printing Office, The ERIC system collects, screens, indexes, 
abstracts, and reproduces educational research reports. Two products results 
Research in Education", a monthly publication of research abstracts and an 
index of new reports; and, microfiche and printed copy of the complete reports, 
Eric is aimed at two audiences s the university research community; and, 




the nation's public school systems, "Research in Education" is now sold to 
about 3, 700 users per month. An additional 1000 copies are distributed by 
the U80E, Sales of microfiche totalled one million plus bits in 1967; a four 
or five fold increase was anticipated for 1968. Standing orders for the entire 
ERIC microfiche collection , as of July, 1968, amounted to 115 ( with an addi- 
tional 60 within the USOE), About two-thirds of the standing orders were from 
colleges and universities. 

No clear-cut strategies seem apparent inso far as USOE efforts to market 
ERIC are concerned, USOE officials speak extensively before education groups 
about the Center, and they have discussed it at length in the professional 
literature. And each ERIC clearinghouse distributes publicity, calls for papers 
and in some instances regular newsletters to the public. 

The conditions were ripe for the introduction of ERIC, Medicine had its 
"Medlar", the Department of Defense enjoyed DDC, and scientists could contact 
the FCSTI. Education followed in the footsteps of these existing information 
storage and retrieval systems. No particularly strong innovator emerged to 
guide the development of ERIC; rather, a number of people participated in its 
development, ERIC is a complex system, financed in a particularly complex 
manner; hence, the developmental period has stretched over three or four years. 
Even though two publics were identified as target audiences, these practi- 
tioners have hardly scratched the system's surface. If ERIC were a private 
rather than a public enterprise, bankruptcy would be staring it in the face 
today, ERIC has not yet been adopted by most potential users, but it is still 
an infant. 

In retrospect, conditions were appropriate for the introduction of all 
three Innovations, Only one the three, PSSC, was dependent upon the charisma 
and contacts of a strong innovator. Two of the three, PSSC and ERIC, were 
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complex enterprises involving many people and agencies. And two of the three 
(PSSC and the reading laboratories) have had a noteworthy impact upon intended 
target audiences. It is too soon to judge the Impact of ERIC, 

Intensive study of each innovation revealed the above successes were not 
dependent upon empirically derived supportive information, they did not use 
systems approaches for their development, and with the possible exception 
of RA f s marketing plans for the laboratories, they were not systematically 
diffused. Who knows what impact might have been made were these innovations 
put in the hands of rural sociologists or pharmaceutical houses* 

A Point of Departure 

There exists a need for baseline data pertaining to the educational know- 
ledge diffusion and utilization process. Understanding things as they are 
seems called for before systematic efforts can be undertaken to in ove the 
process. This study has been designed to establish both a foundation and an 
inquiry thrust for probing into the problem. It is viewed as a point of 
departure for many similar studies. 

















CHAPTER TWO; THE STUDY 



Specific Intentions 



As the experiment was initially conceived, two specific objectives were 
to be pursued, namely; 

1. To study the relationship between stated intentions 
and the field impact of selected educational diffu- 
sion agents. 

2. To systematically gather, organize, and report rele- 
vant data pertaining to the selected agents so that 
the effectiveness of each can be assessed. 

"Diffusion agent" referred to a specific journal, meeting, institute, etc. 

The phrase "diffusion strategies" is also used as if it were a synonym of dif- 
fusion agent » 

Before the study procedures became solidified, the researchers recognized 
a significant flaw in the objectives conceptualized. Emphasis had been placed 
upon the output of selected diffusion agents rather than upon the practice of 
educators. Consequently, the researchers placed themselves in the difficult 
position of uncovering cause-effect chains between the output of specific 
diffusion agents and specif ie changes in school practice. Several pilot 
probes, designed to test prepared survey instruments, revealed particularly 
thorny problems in treating data gathered. Changes were called for in the 
study plan, so changes were made. 

The reconceptualized study focused upon the practice of the educator. 

Even though he was randomly selected as part of the study sample because of 
his exposure to a diffusion agent of interest to the researchers, this selec- 
tion didn't prevent a much more extensive analysis of information gleaned 
during a 30 to 60 minute face-to-face interview with him. Hence, the re- 
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conceptualized study probed into the followings 

1. The extent to which teachers * supervisors and admin- 
istrators, and teacher educators (a) have adopted inno- 
vat ions within the past year or so, (b) plan to adopt 
innovations within the next year or so, or (c) tried 
but failed to adopt innovations within the past year 
or so , in their personal practice. 

2* Influences of recognized diffusion agents upon the 
adoption of innovations (i . e * , practices, products, 
and ideas that are new to the practitioner) to the 
personal practice of teachers, supervisors and admin- 
istrators, and teacher educators* 

3. Characteristics of selected target audiences (level of 
experience, years of professional experience, and 
earned academic credits) in relation to the adoption 
of innovations to personal practice* 

4. Characteristics of selected diffusion strategies (style, 
duration, and audience size) in relation to the adoption 
of innovations to personal practice. 

5. Relationships between five distinguishable stages of 

■ innovation adoption reported by Rogers, Lionberger, 

and others, and the adoption process described by ran- 
domly selected educators* 

Several additional analyses of data obtained are under way as an extension of 



this study* 

Diffusion Agents Considered 

Diffusion agents which seemed representative of those currently employed in 
the field of education were selected for study* No formal criterion was struc- 
tured as the basis for selection; rather, factors such as extent of impact, data 
accessibility, and level of education treated, served as operating criteria* 

Selected diffusion agents included publications , brief assemblages, and ex- 
tended assemblages. Elementary English , The National Elementary Principal , School 
Science and Mathematics , The Instructor , and The Saturday Review , represented pub- 
lications selected* Annual professional meetings of the Association for Supervi- 
sion & Curriculum Development (ASCD) , the National Association of Elementary School 
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Principals (NAESP) , the Association for Childhood Education International (ACEI) , 
and the International Reading Association (IRA) , plus ASCD sponsored regional in- 
stitutes held at Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis, and Washington, D,C, , constituted 
the sample of brief assemblages. The extended assemblages included National De- 
fense Education Act summer Institutes at the University of Virginia (English) , 
Middlebury College (English), Howard University (Reading), and Albright College 
(German) , and NBEA academic year institutes at the University of Georgia (Guidance 
and Counseling) , the University of Buffalo (Guidance and Counseling) , Bank Street 
College (Cultural Deprivation) and New York University (Cultural Deprivation). 
Figure One portrays the sample described above. 

Subjects to be interviewed were selected because of their exposure to these 
particular diffusion agents. After selecting the subjects and after evolving the 
survey instrument for use during the face to face interviews, the researchers real- 
ized their previously-ment ioned conceptual mistake. Fortunately, the instrument 
used was sufficiently open-ended to permit the change in study focus without seri- 
ous disruption of the enterprise. Information offered by the subjects applied to 
the specific diffusion agents mentioned, but — more important — it also yielded 
all conceivable alternatives the subject might have considered at the time of in- 
novation. 

Given the nature of sample selection and the shift in study focus, this popu- 
lation is probably (but not necessarily) biased In the direction of innovative ac- 
tivity. Many members of the educational community are not exposed to the diffusion 
agents cited. They did not have an opportunity to be selected. So study generali- 
zations must be considered in terms of educators who are exposed to the diffusion 
agents mentioned. 



O 





Figure One: Diffusion Agents Selected for Study 
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(Washington, D.C.) (New York University) 



Sample Selection 



While the co-directors hoped to obtain a study sample that met the usual 
specifications of "randomness", several factors prevented such an outcome. 
First, the staff was not given access to the desired lists of names by all con- 
tacted agencies, but received several lists prepared by the agencies themselves 
And second, the reality of the project travel budget demanded that subjects 
residing in isolated geographic locations be excluded in several instances. 

The first limitation boils down to the fact that the researchers really don't 
know how the subjects were selected by several contacted agencies. They can 
only infer that the agencies honored their request to select "X" number of 
names at random from a given population. While many geographically isolated 
subjects are included in the sample, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
some will be deleted because of their isolation; hence, a second limitation — 
namely that the researchers are apt to bias the population slightly in favor 
of subjects residing in or close to urban centers — must be recognized. 
Subjects were selected as follows i 

1. ASCD Regional Research Institutes (N = 60) 

Complete lists of participants who attended four recent 
ASCD Regional Research Institutes located in cities 
east of the Mississippi River were obtained. From these 
lists 30 names and then 15 names from the 30 were ran- 
domly selected for each institute, after deleting parti- 
cipants residing west of the Mississippi River. (One 
exception .was the Denver meeting. This institute was 
selected for recency; hence, participants west of the 
Mississippi were selected. This modification was made 
after the original four were considered,) 

2, NDEA Summer and Academic Year Institutes (N =120) 

• Complete lists of participants who attended 6 recent 
summer and 6 recent academic year institutes were ob- 
tained. The former were selected randomly from a list 
of completed institutes, whereas the latter constituted 
the complete range of choice offered by representatives 
of the Research Training and Dissemination Division of 
, the U.S.O.E. From these selections the researchers ar- 
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bitrarily selected four summer and four academic year 
institutes. Then, they randomly selected 30 names and 
then 15 names from the 30 per institute after deleting 
participants residing west of the Mississippi River, 

3, Professional Publications (N = 250) 

Complete lists of subscribers for Elementary English 
and The Instructor were obtained. From these lists 
100 names and then 50 names from the original 100 
were randomly selected. 

The Editors of the Saturday Review , School Science and 
Mathematics , and the National Elementary Principal at 
our direction, offered a randomly selected list of sub- 
scribers * From these lists 100 and then 50 names from 
the original 100 were randomly selected, 

4* Annual Professional Meetings (N = 200) 

Administrative officers of ASGB, NAESP, and ACEI made 
available complete lists of registered participants 
attending the organization^ last professional meeting. 

From these lists 100 names and then 50 names from the 
original 100 were randomly selected. 

The Executive Secretary of IRA, at the researchers 1 
direction, mailed a randomly selected list of confer- 
ence participants. From this list 100 names and then 
50 names from the original 100 were randomly selected, 

A sample 100% larger than deemed necessary for the study was obtained ini^ 
tialiy . From this number, the desired subjects were randomly selected. The 
researchers anticipated subject apathy, negative reaction to an interview, 
change of address, death, and so forth; hence, the additional set of prospec- 
tive subjects. As anticipated, many additional contacts were called for. The 
source of these additional contacts was the reserve set of study subjects. 

There were 630 interviews possible, given a 100% positive reaction to the 
researchers* initial request for help. In fact, 875 contacts were mads in all. 
These contacts yielded 631 completed interviews, or a 72% return for the ener- 
gy expended. The quota set for five of the sub samples was not met, whereas 
in thirteen instances an excess of .interviews was completed. These variances 
were not considered to be deleterious to the study intentions- Figure Two por- 



trays the study population by sub sample, 

eric: 
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Figure Two : Subjects Contacted and Interviewed by Sub Sample 





NAME OF SUB SAMPLE 


TOTAL N 
CONTACTED* 


COMPLETED 

INTERVIEWS 


1. 


ASCD Institute (Detroit) 


19 


15 


2. 


ASCD Institute (Denver) 


16 


13 


3. 


ASCD Institute (Washington, D . C . ) 


21 


18 


4. 


ASCD Institute (Minneapolis , Minn.) 


20 


18 


5, 


NDEA Summer Institute (Virginia) 


23 


15 


6* 


NDEA Summer Institute (Middlebury) 


35 


19 


7. 


NDEA Summer Institute (Howard) 


27 


19 


8. 


NDEA Summer Institute (Albright) * 


22 


16 


9. 


NDEA Academic Year Institute (Georgia) 


28 


19 


10.. 


NDEA Academic Year Institute (Buffalo) 


27 


22 


11/' 


NDEA Academic Year Institute (Bank Street) 


22 


18 


12. 


NDEA Academic Year Institute (N . Y * U . ) 


19 


16 


13, 


School Science and Mathematics 


67 


52 


14, 


Instructor 


72 


37 


15, 


Elementary English 


72 


55 


16. 


National Elementary Principal 


56 


40 


17. 


Saturday Review 


56 


30 


18. 


Annual Meeting (ASCD) 


65 


55 


19. 


Annual Meeting (ACEI) 


67 


50 


20. 


Annual Meeting (IRA) 


61 


42 


21. 


Annual Meeting (DESP) 


80 


62 




TOTALS 


875 


631 



* Negative or no response realities caused us to select additional names from a 
pool of random choice for each sub sample. 
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The Data Acquisition Process 

The data acquisition process involved recruiting a project staff, evolving a 
* survey inventory, validating the survey instrument, training selected interview- 
ers for the task delimited, contacting the sampled individuals plus arranging 
details for face-to-face interviews with them, and compiling data obtained from 
« . the interviews for analytical purposes. Each of these components of the pro- 
cess is amplified in the following paragraphs. 

Project Staff , The original project staff — consisting of the co-directors, 
two full-time interviewers, one combination secretary/interviewer , an interview 
trainer, and a project advisory council — was assembled during the summer of 
1986, During February, 1967, another full-time interviewer was employed. At 
the end of the summer of 1967, all four interviewers completed their appoint- 
merits , They were replaced by two full-time interviewers and a part-time office 
manager at that time. The interviewers, with one exception, were experienced 
• i. educators pursuing advanced degrees in school administration or guidance and 
counseling at the University of Massachusetts. 

The interviewer trainer is a professor of guidance and counseling at the 
University of Massachusetts, He assumed prime responsibility for the interview- 
er training. The first group of interviewers spent six to eight weeks learning, 
practicing, studying video-tape recordings of their performance, and discussing 
problems to be encountered. At the point when they performed in a compatible 

, ... manner in the opinion of the trainer, they initiated the required field work. 

Subsequent interviewers were able to benefit from the accumulated wisdom of 
the original group and also accompany the original interviewers during data 
gathering trips. As a result, much time was conserved in raising their perfor- 
. mance to a desirable level. Careful attention was placed upon interviewer com- 



'PR ippatibility in obtaining desired data. 
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The project advisory council consisted of the following individuals : 

Matthew Miles Herbert Lionberger David Clark 

Columbia University University of Missouri Indiana University 

Henry Bricke.il Robert M. W. Travers 

Indiana University Western Michigan University 

In addition 5 Egon Cuba of Indiana University and William Gephart of Phi Delta 

Kappa, served as interim members of the council# 

Survey Ins trument , A problem which the researchers faced pertained to the na- 
ture of the survey tool,' Two alternatives seemed apparent: first, design a 

series of instruments, each geared to a particular diffusion agent; or second, 
design a single instrument applicable to all diffusion agents. The former would 
yield intimate data, but only as a result of considerable preliminary work into 
the character of each selected diffusion agent* The latter would have to be 
regarded as quite open-ended; hence, data analysis would be difficult. After 
a series of trial and error experiences, the researchers evolved an inventory 
which was based upon the second alternative. 

The first draft of a survey instrument was prepared by the end of the sum- 
mer of 1966. It provided a point of departure for training the project inter- 
viewers, A pilot trial with the instrument revealed serious flaws. Two major 
revisions and two subsequent pilot trials resulted in an instrument which seemed 
appropriate. 

The instrument that emerged focused upon ideas and practices which are new 
to the interviewee and which have been, are about to be, or were unable to be 
adopted in his work. The instrument is designed to delve into antecedent and 
causal events that are germane in the mind of the interviewee. It also is de- 
signed to obtain descriptive data about influential diffusion agents and ear- 
marked target audiences. The instrument ultimately used is included as Figure 
Three* 
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Figure Three: The Interview Inventory 



1 . Name 



2. Title of Position 



3* Employe r 

4. Years of Professional Education Experience Primarily as: 

a- An elementary or secondary Teacher 

b. A supervisor of administrator 

c . A teacher educator 

d. Other 



TOTAL 



5* Academic Experience: 

a. Do you have a degree? If so, what is the 

highest? 

b * Do you have any graduate credit beyond this 
degree? 

(a) Less than 4 years of college 

(b) Bachelors degree 

(c) Less than 30 hours of graduate study 

(d) Masters degree 

Ce) Less than 90 hours of graduate study 

(f) Doctoral degree 

6 # My purpose in visiting you is to inquire about your experiences with inno- 
vative or new educational practices, products, and ideas. When I refer to 
!, new educational practices 11 , I am referring to those that are new to you. 

I am going to ask you a series of questions in four categories relative to 
your experiences with new educational practices , products , or ideas. 

First, those that you are aware of and in which you are interested. 
Second, those that you initiated and have adopted in your work. 

Third, those that you Initiated and definitely plan to adopt. 

Fourth, those that you would like to adopt. 

Do you have any questions? 

Before we begin, I would like to make two suggestions concerning the inter- 
O view. First, don’t make the tape recorder rush you in thinking about your 

ERIC 

answers, take time to think, I have plenty of tape. Second, we know that 
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not everyone will have innovations to discuss in each of the four categories. 
If after some thought and perhaps some help from me, you can't think of any- 
thing we will go on to the next series of questions. Shall we begin? 

7. Please identify those new practices, products; or ideas that you are aware 
of and have attempted to obtain information about? (Mention each by name 



(Interviewer: Make a written note of each mentioned and then ask 

the following questions about each. If none mentioned go on to 
the next page.) 

a. How did you first become aware of ______________ , 

b. What other sources have you used in gaining information about 

? 
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ADOPTED INNOVATION 



8. Please identify any new practices, products, and ideas that YOU initiated, 
introduced and have adopted in your work during the past year. By adopted 
I mean that it is now an accepted part of your work, 

(Interviewer; Make a written note of each mentioned, and then 
subject each to the following series of questions. If no 
adoptions of innovations are offered, go on to next page.) 

a. Briefly describe (each, one at a time) _____ 

b. Describe the procedures you used to Incorporat e 

_____________________________ in your work. 

(Interviewer; If trial or pilot study not mentioned, ask the 
following;) 

1. Did you use ____________________ on a trial basis before you 

adopted it? 

(Interviewer; If yes, go to 1,1 -- If no, go to 2) 

1.1. Explain your methods of assessing the results of the trial phase. 

2, Explain your methods of assessing the worth of . 

c. When did you first become aware of • 



d. How did you become aware of 

(Interviewer; Wait for response. If none forthcoming, suggest 
readings, people, meetings, conferences, etc.. Get specific 
responses.) 

e» What other sources did you use to gain the information necessary to 

determine the possible usefulness and application of 

__ in your work? 

f. What influenced your decision to adopt_ ■ • in your work? 

(Interviewer; Follow same directions as in d.) 

g. What are your future plans concerning the use o f 

in your work? 

















INNOVATIONS EARMARKED FOR ADOPTION 



Please identify any new practices, products and ideas that you initiated 
and definitely plan to adopt in your work within the next year. 

(Interviewers Make a written note of each mentioned, and then 
subject each to the following series of questions. If no inno- 
vations are earmarked for adoption, go on to the next page.) 

a. Briefly describ e (each, one at a time) . 

b. What sources did you use to gain the information necessary to deter- 
mine the possible usefulness and applicability of 

in your work ? 

c. When did you first become aware of ? 

d. What influenced your decision to adop t in your 

work? 

(Interviewer l Follow same directions as in b.) 

e. Describe the procedures you expect to use to incorporate 

in your work, 

(Interviewer. If trial or pilot study not mentioned, ask the 
following :) 

1, Do you plan to try o n a trial basis be- 

fore you adopt it? 

(Interviewer : If yes, go to 1,1 — - if no, go to 2) 

1,1. Explain the methods you plan on using to assess the results of the 
trial phase, 

2, Explain the methods you plan on using to assess the worth of_ 



f. How did you become aware of ' 

(Interviewer: Wait for a response. If none is forthcoming sug- 
gest readings, people, meetings, conferences, etc. Get specific 
responses,) 
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INNOVATIONS OF INTEREST BUT NOT ADOPTED 



10, Please identify any new practices, products and ideas that you would like 

to adopt in your work, but for some reason you are prevented from doing so, 

(Interviewer: Make a written note of each mentioned, and then 

subject each to the following series of questions. If no inno- 
vations are mentioned, go on to the next page,) 

a. Briefly describ e , 

b. Describe the procedures you used in attempting to incorporat e 

_________________________________ y° ur work, 

c. When did you first become aware o f ? 

d. How did you become aware of ? 

(Interviewer: Wait for a response. If none Is forthcoming 

suggest reading, people, meetings, conferences, etc. Get 
specific responses,) 

e. What other sources did you use to gain the information necessary to 
determine the possible usefulness and applicability o f 
________________________________ in your work? 

(Interviewer: Follow same directions as In d.) 

£, What influenced your desire to adop t 

in your work someday? 

(Interviewer: Follow same directions as in d.) 

g, Explain why you haven't been able to adop t 
__________________ in your work. 

(Interviewer i Attempt to obtain specific reasons.) 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



11, Briefly note the influence of the following information sources upon your 
knowledge of educational innovations such as those previously discussed: 

a. Education Associates : 1. Which colleagues (that is, teachers, prin- 

cipals, supervisors, etc,) prove to be most influential? 

2, In what ways are these individuals an important resource? 

b. Non-Education Associates and Friends . 1. Which individuals (that 
is, neighbors, club contacts, etc,) prove to be most influential? 

2, In what ways are these individuals an important resource? 

c. Publications (i.e., journals, newspapers, books, etc,): 1. Which 

particular publications or sections of publications do you rely upon 
for information? 

2, In what ways are publications an important resource? 

3. What part do you pay for each of these? 

d. Brief Assemblages (1 day to a week -- i.e,, professional organization 

meetings, annual conferences, institutes, etc.): 1, Which particu- 

lar ass em blages do you regularly attend for information? 

2, In what ways are these assemblages an important resource? 

3, What part do you pay for each of these? 

e. Extended Assemblages (Several weeks to a year — i.e., college-level 
courses, summer and academic year institutes, seminars, etc,); 1< 
Which particular assemblages do you select for information? 

2, In what ways are these assemblages an important resource? 

3, What part do you pay for each of these? 
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M I SC E1LANEOU S 



12. Do you subscribe to Saturday Review? 
a • Yes 

b . No 
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Conducting the Interviews . Each subject was initially contacted by mail. He 
received a letter (a) indicating the importance of his participation in the pro- 
jects (b) describing the project itself, and (c) suggesting possible dates for a 
face-to-face interview. A self-addressed, stamped post card for his response ac- 
companied each letter* Follow-up to this communique included two additional notes 
plus a phone call if necessary* 

The interviewers arranged field trips based upon responses received from 
the- subjects. Trips were usually arranged for five or more days, with at least 
three interviews scheduled each day. Often, the interviewers called prospective 
subjects in an area visited who hadn f t responded to prior written communiques or 
who responded negatively. These telephone contacts resulted in a substantial num- 
ber of face-to-face interviews* 

Interviews consisted of a brief warm-up period to establish rapport (during 
which the interviewer obtained permission to tape record the session) , the inter- 
view itself (which required 15 to 80 or 90 minutes to complete) , and follow-up 
conversation about the project* The subject was not alerted to the fact that his 
selection was based upon exposure to a given diffusion agent* Following the inter- 
view, information included t i a tape was transferred to the survey instrument and 
then later to a standard codification sheet which was stored for later analysis* 

Interviewing began during the late Fall of 1966 and it was completed during 
the summer of 1968. 

C odifying the Data , The codification scheme ultimately employed was built upon 
insight gained from four prior attempts to handle the data meaningfully. It met 
the criterion of openness, clarity, internal consistency, and external validity 
set forth by the researchers. And it lent itself to key punch card storage and 
computer data processing* 
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Elements of the scheme Included the following: 

1. A demographic data section treating subject data (level 
of experience, years of experience, and earned academic 
credits), sources of data, and an index of innovativeness* 

2. A series of items treating the classification of identi- 
fied innovations in terms of effects upon practice (the 
seven series) , 

3. A series of items with three prime themes (the eight, nine, 
and ten series): 

a. Characteristics of educational change in rela- 
tion to innovations discussed (nature of innova- 
tion, time of initial awareness, source of in- 
formation, nature of intervention in target set- 
ting, reason for changing practice, probable use 
within target setting, and the status of innova- 
tion) . 

b. Functional stages in the process of educational 
change in the context of a model offered by rural 
sociologists (awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial, and adoption), 

c . Characteristics of diffusion strategies in rela- 
tion to innovations discussed (nature of diffu^ 
sion strategy, style, duration, and audience 
participation) * 

4* A series of items focusing upon value ascribed by subjects 
to diffusion strategies (the eleven series) . 

5. A miscellaneous series which probably will not be reported 
(the twelve series)* 

The complete codification scheme is included in Appendix A. 

All the data was codified and transferred to key punch cards by the winter 
of 1969. 



Processing the Data * A program was prepared by the University of Massachusetts 

computer center to process information stored on key punch cards. The program 

/ 

was designed to accomplish the following; 

I* Summarize information pertaining to each of the survey 
inventory items; 




2* Relate these summaries to characteristics of the study 
sample and of the diffusion agents! 
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3* Obtain and then rank the index of innovativeness for 
each subject, draw out the 50 highest and 50 lowest 
scores, then summarize in terms of five considera- 
tions ; 

4. Obtain and then rank the composite indices of innova- 
tiveness for each source of data (all subjects within 
each source of data) , draw out the five highest and 
five lowest composite scores, then summarize in terms 
of three considerations. 

All data printouts were available for analysis by September, 1969 

Additional Analyses , Two specific analyses of the data obtained are 
included in this report. The first study contrasted the behavioral 
patterns which emerged for the fifty most and fifty least innovative 



subjects interviewed. The second study compared five of the twenty- 
one sources that accounted for the most - innovative subjects in the 
sample with five of the twenty-one sources that accounted for the least 
innovative subjects in the sample* 



Both sub-samples were selected by the computer on the basis of an 
arithmetic score that was derived for each subject. A subject "earned 11 
nine points for each innovation adopted, four points for each inno- 



vation about to be adopted, and one point for each innovation attempted 
but not adopted. The values 9,4 and 1 were arbitrarily determined by 
the researchers . 
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CHAPTER THREE i THE DATA 



An incredible amount of data were generated from this study, which permitted 
a thorough analysis of knowledge diffusion and utilization practices within the 
parameters set forth. These data are reported in the following manner : 

1, Prevalent practices of subjects as suggested by frequency 
counts of their responses to each of the inventory items ; 

2, Prevalent practices of subjects considered in terms of 
level of experience, years of experience, and earned aca- 
demic credit; 

3, Prevalent practices of subjects considered in terms of 
sources of data; 

4, Characteristics of the most and least innovative subjects 
as suggested by frequency counts of their responses to 
each of the inventory items; 

5, Characteristics of sources of data which contribute to the 
level of innovativeness studied; 

The computer program employed yielded the frequency counts desired, and in addi- 
tion offered chi-square and correlation coefficient information. The latter infor- 
mation is reported as it is pertinent to an understanding of the data described. 

Some technical problems occurred in the process of transferring Information 

* 

from audio tape cartridges to master audio tape cylinders. Consequently, informa- 
tion is offered for up to 595 rather than 631 subjects in this chapter. Six taped 
interviews were permanently lost as a result of faulty taping equipment. Thirty 
interviews of Saturday Review subscribers were deleted because of a random selec- 
tion question. Since the six lost tapes were randomly scattered across the entire 
sample, the loss was viewed as most unfortunate but not particularly serious. 




Role, Experience and Training Characteristics of the Sample 



The level of experience of the 595 subjects includes 164 teachers, 240 super- 
visors and administrators, 60 teacher educators, and 131 individuals representing 
a variety of roles, retirement status, and student status. Insofar as their years 
of educational experience is concerned, 4 served for less than a year, 173 served 
from one to ten years, 414 served more than ten years, and 4 could not be categor- 
ized. Seven subjects spent less than four years in college, 120 earned a bache- 
lors degree but less than 30 hours of graduate credit, 466 possessed a masters de- 
gree or more, whereas 2 could not be categorized. Figures Ones, Two and Three por- 
tray relationships among level of experience, years of experience, and earned aca- 
demic credit. 
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One subject was not included In this chart by the computer 



Figure Two: Level of Experience by Earned Academic Credits 
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One subject was not included in. this chart by the c 



Figure Three: Years of Experience by Earned Acaden 
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Figures Four through Eight portray level of experience, years of experience, 
and earned academic credit in terms of the selected data sources. Teachers were 
most active in NDEA summer institutes and publications; supervisors and administra- 
tors in the ASCD institutes and annual meetings; teacher educators in annual meet- 
ings; while the "other" category ("other" representing guidance counselors) account 
for the remaining data source category, NDEA academic year institutes. 

Percentage-wise the most experienced subjects (10 or mors years) associated 
with the ASCD institutes; the lease experienced subjects (1—10 years) were associa- 
ted with the NDEA academic year institutes. 

Again percentage-wise, the best educated subjects (masters degree plus) were 
associated with the ASCD institutes and the NDEA academic year institutes; the 
lowest level of education was apparent among subjects drawn from the NDEA summer 
institutes. 
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Figure Four: AS CD Institutes by Level,, Experience, and Academic Credit 
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A modal portrait of the sample reveals supervisors and administrators to be 
the largest of the sub-groups included, about three quarters of the sample served 
in the field for more than ten years, and an even greater fraction possessed a mas- 
?:ers degree or more. Hence, the sample is well-educated, experienced, and employed 
in numerous leadership roles. 



Seven Series t Innovation Awareness. Subjects were asked to identify new practices, 
p roducts, and ideas that they were aware of and that they attempted to obtain infor- 
mation about, Then, they were asked to relate the context of awareness and sources 
of information utilized . 

Subjects talked about altering materials used in their practice and altering 
existing school organizational structures most frequently* Altering methods of in- 
struction was another category mentioned fairly often. About forty percent of the 
subjects were unable to identify either initial or secondary sources of information; 
however, those who responded indicated publications to be most frequently used both 
initially and secondarily. Meetings were mentioned least frequently as sources of 
awareness, which seems odd given the training and experience of the sample. 

Eight Series? Innovation Adoption. Subjects were asked to identify practices, pro- 
ducts, and ideas which were adopted in their work. Then, they were asked a series 
of questions about the adoption process ranging from knowledge awareness through uti- 



At least one innovation was adopted by 414 of the 595 subjects interviewed; 

143 subjects adopted at least two innovations; whereas, 42 subjects adopted at least 



See page 33 for explanation of cycles. 



Prevalent Practices of Entire Sample 



lization* 



(A Cycle)* 
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three innovations. The following account of characteristics of educational change 



focus upon the innovations discussed by subjects interviewed, 

l f Innovations which were adopted or modified for local use 
were most frequently described. Innovations which were 
ready-made somewhere else were mentioned next often. 

While innovations which were originated by the innovator 
were mentioned least frequently. 

2, Subjects became aware of the innovations discussed three 
or more years earlier or one to three years prior to 
adoption. More than 20% of the subjects eouldn ' t recall 
the time of initial awareness in conjunction with the 
first innovation discussed. This figure increased to more 
than 25% of the subjects in conjunction with the second 
innovation discussed. More than 45% of the subjects who 
discussed a third innovation couldn’t recall the time of 
initial awareness. 

3, Innovations which were externally generated (outside the 
environ of the subjects interviewed) by some other party 
served as the source of most of the practices, products , 
and ideas discussed. This source accounted for about 60% 
of the responses offered, 

4, Simple substitution accounted for more than half of the in- 
novative interventions within target settings described. 

Minor alterations in practice accounted for 27% of the re- 
sponses. Major alterations in practice accounted for 8% 

of the responses, 

5, Among reasons offered for changing practice, the two most 
frequently offered were dissatisfaction with current practice 
or a desire to expand current practice. The former accounted 
for 47%, whereas the latter accounted for 40% of the respon- 
ses, 

6, Innovations described were used by the subject and his im- 
mediate associates (44% of the responses); by the subject 
only (28%); and by numerous colleagues beside the subject 
(25%), 

7 * Insofar as the status of innovations adopted is of interest, 
48% of the subjects planned to continue using them after mo- 
difications are made, 37% planned to continue using them in 
the existing manner, whereas 12% were uncertain about future 
plans. 



(B Cycle) 

1* Sources of awareness of innovations adopted vary considera- 
bly, Approximately 37% of the subjects identified personal. 
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direct involvement (via colleague contact, workshops, insti- 
tutes, courses, etc.) as the source of awareness; 24% indi- 
cated the innovation was personally conceived; whereas 16% 
indicated nondescript sources (publications, broadcasts, etc.). 
A variety of responses accounted for the remaining variance. 

2. Sources used to extend interest in the innovations discussed 
included personal, direct involvement as mentioned above 

(39% of the responses) and nondescript exposure (30%) . Again, 
a variety of responses accounted for the. remaining variance, 

3. Most of the subjects offered practical reasons as the basis 
for trying out the innovations discussed in their work. 

4. Nearly half of the subjects (49%) . idicated no trial period 
was employed during the course of innovation adoption. Of 
the remaining subjects, 34% formed impressions of the inno- 
vations based upon observations alone. 

,5. Most of the subjects offered practical reasons as the basis 
for adopting the innovations discussed within their work. 



(C Cycle) 

1. Most subjects (89%) did not relate innovations discussed to 
diffusion strategies of interest to this study. In fact, 
only 6% related innovations discussed directly to diffusion 
strategies of interest. 

2. As mentioned previously, personal, direct involvement was 
most frequently mentioned, with nondescript sources mentioned 
second in frequency as diffusion strategies of importance to 
subjects who described innovations. (3. & 4, This response 
pattern was maintained insofar as the style of diffusion 
strategies recognized by subjects as important contributors 
to both awareness and interest). 

5, The duration of diffusion strategies didn't appear to be an 
important variable considering subject awareness of innova- 
tions, The modal response- to- this question, was the "other" 
category. Frequencies of additional responses included 
less than one week (26%) , subject Involvement uncontrolled 
(22%) , and less than one year (13%), 

6. The duration of diffusion strategies did seem to influence 
subject interest in innovations. Two responses, less than 
one week (36%) and subject involvement uncontrolled (34%), 
accounted for the majority of responses to this item. 



Perhaps the only meaningful information compiled about au- 
dience participation in diffusion strategies recognized by 
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subjects as important contributors to both awareness and 
interest in innovations discussed is the revelation that 
large group participation (N s 50 or more participants) 
was rarely mentioned. 



Nine Series: Innovations Earmarked for Adoption. Subjects were asked to identify 

practices, products, and ideas which they Intend to adopt in their work. Then , 
they were asked a series of questions about the adoption process ranging from know- 
ledge awareness through plans for utilization . 

(A Cycle) 

At least one innovation was earmarked for adoption by 277 of the 594 subjects 
who responded; 50 subjects planned to adopt at least two innovations ; whereas, 10 
subjects planned to adopt at least three innovations. The following account of 
characteristics of educational change focus upon the innovations discussed by sub- 
j acts interviewed. 

Responses to questions raised parallel those offered in conjunction with the 
A Cycle under the Eight Series. No stark departures in the data were noted. 

(B Cycle) 

Responses to questions vs sed parallel those offered in conjunction with the 
B Cycle under the Eight Series with one minor exception. Insofar as evidence gath- 
ared during a trial period used to study innovations of interest, 38% of the sub- 
jects formed impressions of the innovations based upon observation alone, 12% ac- 
quired descriptive data about the innovations, whereas 41% indicated no trial per- 
iod was employed during the course of planning to adopt the innovations. In this 
instance, more subjects made an effort to obtain pilot data as part of the innova- 
tion adoption process, 

(C Cycle) 

Responses to questions raised parallel those offered in conjunction with the 
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C Cycle under the light Series. No stark departures in the data were noted. 

Ten Series: Innovations of Interest but Not Adopted, Subjects were asked to iden- 

tify practices, products, and ideas which they wanted to adopt in their work, but 
for some reason were prevented from doing so. Then, they were asked a series of 
questions about the adoption process ranging from knowledge awareness through rea- 
sons for failure to adopt innovations of interest. 



(A Cycle) 

An attempt was made to adopt at least one innovation by 377 of the 595 sub- 
jects who responded; 109 subjects tried to adopt at least two innovations; whereas, 
27 subjects tried to adopt at least three innovations. The following account of 
characteristics of educational change focus upon the innovations discussed by sub- 
jects interviewed. 

Responses to questions raised parallel those offered in conjunction with the 
A Cycle under the Eight Series. No stark departures in the data were noted. 



(B Cycle) 

Responses to questions raised parallel those offered in conjunction with the 
B Cycle under the Eight Series with two minor exceptions. First, more subjects 
personally conceived innovations described in this category than in either previous 
categories; however, the difference is not stark. And second, nondescript sources 
were used to extend interest more often than personal, direct involvement by sub- 
jects in this category. In this instance, the difference was greater. 



(C Cycle) 

Responses to questions raised parallel those offered in conjunction with the 

f 

C cycle under the Eight Series. No stark departures in the data were noted. 

There was a question raised in this category not previously asked which focused 
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